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For the Lirerary Tascer. 


APPLICATION. 


YT is a peculiar property of the mind, by 
which it is ftrikingly diftinguifhed from matter, 
that it poffeffes the principles of action in itfelf. 
Metaphyficians may mechanically fubject the 
will to the influence of motives, and, ina 
thoufand ways, confound our underftandings 
by the fubtlety of their notions, yet it will al- 
ways remain a truth, which every one may 
know from his own experience, that the atten- 
tion of the mind is fubjec&t to its own com- 
mand. This dominion, which the mind pof- 
feffes over itfelf, may be partially renounced 
by voluntary confent; or, as in the cafe of 
fleep, be totally ufurped by the affociation of 
ideas. But though by the conftitution of na- 
ture, the mind may be thus temporarily de- 
prived of its authority over itfelf, it may not 
be uninterefting to inquire, how far, while in 
poffeffion of that authority, the conftitution of 
nature may require it fhould be exercifed. 

In the vegetable kingdom, we difcover that 
@ particular management feems to forward the 
intentions of nature. Under the genial influ- 
ence of the fun, free from weeds, and with a 
proper temperament of moifture, the tender 
plant aflumes the firmeft texture, and is foon 
augmented to the fturdy tree. It would be a 
ftrange exception in the general laws of nature, 
if the mind might be permitted to float undi- 
rected on the ocean of exiftence, without coun. 
teracting the principles of its nature. But we 
are not left to the uncertainty of analogy to dif. 
cover the intentions of nature. The growth 
of the mental faculties, and the caufes which 
contribute to their maturity, depend no lefs on 
the exertions of the mind itfelf, than the growth 
and maturity of plants, on a due proportion of 
the elements. 

The effects, which the exertions of the men- 
tal faculties have upen the mind itfelf, are {till 
more clearly apparent from their contraft with 
the confequences of mental inaétivity. In the 
whole fyitem of nature’s arrangements, we are 
able, notwithftanding the limitation of the hu- 
man faculties, to difcover, running through the 
whole, fome general outlines of defigns. Thefe 
defigns, whether they are to be carried into 
effeét by the mechanical laws of matter, or the 
voluntary exertions of intellectual agents, can 
never be counteracted with impunity. Hence 
we find, that thofe of the human family, who 





confign themfelves to mental inaé¢tivity, are | 


docmed by the conftitution of nature toa lift- 


{uicide. 
It is not here contended that the exercifing 
af the mental faculties abftrac¢ted of the inten- 
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tions for which they may be exercifed, can be 
confidered a moral virtue. Indeed we fuppofe 
it impoffible for moral agents to have mental 
exercifes except under moral modifications, 
But independent of the intentions for which 
the mental faculties may be exercifed, the falu- 
tary confequences of their mere exercife may 
be confidered a natural good. The very com- 
mon maxim, “ it is impoflible to be idle and 
innocent,”’ contains in it much truth. Itisa 
confequence deduced from the natural activity 
of the mind, the energies of which, unlefs un- 
der proper direction, will deviate from the plan 
of nature, caufe the mind to be deranged in 
its operations, and introduce diforder into the 
intelleétual economy. 

The perfection of nature’s plan is to be feen 
in the moft improved {tate of the haman mind. 
Though none of the intellectual faculties, or 
their improvements are immediate fubje&s of 
ocular infpection, their effects on the ftate of 
civil fociety are apparent to the view of all. 
We might here mention the modern improve- 
ments in commerce, which have depended on 
aftronomical difcoveries, we might notice the 
abfurdities which chemical experiments have 
detected in the fcience of medicine, and the 
more perfect manner in which the principles 
of jurifprudence and civil policy are now un- 
derftood and praéticed than in former ages. 
But all thefe faéts and many others of a fimilar 
kind are far from proving that human nature 
has arrived at the acme of its perfedctibility. 
Much remains to be done. ‘The profpeét that 
ftill further advancements may be made in the 
arts and fciences, increafes with the increafe of 
knowledge ; and application, induftry, and 
perfeverance have ftill an extenfive field for 
exercile. G. A. 
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For the LITERARY TABLET. 


SOLACES OF RELIGION. 


IN no view does man appear with fo much 
confiftency and beauty, as when we confider 
him in the exercife of benevolence to his kind, 
and of obedience and homage to the Author of 
his being. In thefe facred offices of religion, 
he completely fills the {phere for which he was 
defigned by heaven, and attains the highetft 
dignity of his nature, approaches neareft to 
Divinity. In thefe too, he finds the moft pure 
and genuine blifs. The gratification of fenfe, 
which he participates in common with the 
meaneft animal, muft ceafe with the diffolution 
of his bodily organs. But in extending the 
hand of charity to the needy, and in bending 


_the knee in reverence to his God, he feels a 
fefs exiftehce, deprived of thofe enjoyments | 
which are found in the aétive fcenes of bufy | 
life, and not unfrequently end their days by | 


noble, angelic pleafure. A generous glow of 
ineffable delight, an ardent, ingenuous fame 
kindles in his breaft, which eternity will not 
extinguifh. 

It is ufual for the fubje& of religion, if fpok- 
en of at all, to be mentioned with a timorous 


a 


referve, a down-caft look, and an uneafy con- 
ftraint. The unwelcome, terror-fraught fub- 
ject is foon difmiffed, and the fchemes of wealth, 
the levity of jeft, or the tale of {lander takes 
it place. But had I language to exprefs the 
ferver of my mind,religion fhould be fo painted 
as to fubduethe moft obdurate by her charms, 
and enliven their hearts by her tranquil joys. 
She fhould allure by her fmile, «as well as awe 
by her frown. 

Religion, fcoffed at by the unbelieving, un- 
heeded by the gay, bartered for pleafure, for 
wealth, and for honor, by the licentious, the 
covetous, and the ambitious, feeks the bofom of 
the contrite, featters the gathering clouds of 
gloom, ftills the tumult of warring paffions,and 
diffufes through the foul ferenity and calm.— 
She, with her fifter Contentment, gives an ex- 
quifite flavour to every enjoyment, and min- 
gles her delicious fweets with the bitter cup of 
forrow. She adminifters her balm to the 
burfting heart of affliction, fmooths misfor- 
tune’s rugged road, and fheds her refplendent 
beams to cheer the lonely paths of benighted 
pilgrims. Emanating from the eternal Love, 
whofe mercy gives the rayens food, the poor 
their pittance, and the rich their dainties, re- 
ligion adds delicacy to native fympathy. She 
is the parent of focial order among men, of 
friend{hip, which foothes the anguifhed heart, 
foftens the perplexing cares of life, and melts 
with endearing tendernefs thofe who are unit- 
ed by its bands; fhe is a pure, unmingled 
fountain, from which iffue {treams of endlefs 
felicity. 

Religion is doubly precious as it enables us 
to extend our views forward, and confider our- 
felves as having furvived life’s billowy {cenes, 
and gladly efcaped from the body, a fhivered 
wreck, which we left devoted to corruption, 
and as fitted to receive thofe purely intellec- 
tual pleafures, on which the foul will forever 
banquet. Tranfpotted beyond the limits of 
time, by the ken of faith the foul takes a view 
of the unbounded profpeét, and anticipates 
the joy of thofe fcenes, when, {et free, the will 
range thofe flowery fields, which are lighted by 
the radiance of the immaculate Son. 

To the higheft perforial endowments, reli. 
gion adds acharm. Though by many it is 
thought fit only for the gloom of retirement, 
the alarms of difeafe, or the decrepitude of 
age, yet it lends an attraétive beauty to the 
gaiety and vivacity of youth, gives dignity to 
the fobriety of middle age, and fheds a luftre 
on the decline of life. Female foftnefs and 
delicacy never appeats with fo much fweet- 
nefs, as when united with the fenfibility and 
grace, which religion affords. 

Were I to defcribe a man poffefling all the 
happinefs this mortal ftate can afford, he fhould 
be the humble, cheerful chriflian. Meek, un- 
afluming, and modeft, he is more careful to de 
than to appear religious. He affumes no dif: 
, tortions of countenance, n0 artificial airs of pit 
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ety, but a grave fincerity, a natural, unaffected 
eafe. Equally free from the cold and ftupid 
apathy of lifelefs pretenders, and the wild 
phrenzies of fevered brains, his zeal, though 
fervid, is reftrained by the dictates of folid rea- 
fon. Untaught in the whims and chimeras of 
vifionaries and theorilts, his faith is founded 
on the oracles of truth. Senfible of human 
weaknefs and his own trailty, he rather pities 
than is angry with thole, who form wrong ne- 
tions, and are deluded into errors and faults. 
Though his council is plain and impreilive, yet 
his example has the greateft influence. In his 
prefence bafenefs is unealy with itfelf. He 
never fternly frowns nor threatens, but the 
mildnefs and gentlenefs of his reproof fubdue 
the moft abandoned, and make them rev- 
erence the goodneis and dignity that elevate 
his character. He is no f{tranger to the ration- 
al pleafures of life. At proper times, he min- 


gles with delight in converfation, in mirth, and 


by 


iy the gratifications of fenfe, - Peaceful and 
benevolent to his fellow men, his only enemies 
are the enemies of truth and religion. Suf- 
ceptible of the tendereft emotions, he feels for 
the wants and diltrefles of others. Stranger 
and acquaintance, chriftian and favage, bond 
and free, equally fhare his kind offices. He 
condoles with mourners, wipes the tear from 
the cheek of affliction, and mitigates the pangs 
of ficknefs. Ever refigned, he meets misfor- 
tune with compofure, and death with a f{mile. 
Such is the man whofe days here are crowned 
with peace and happinefs, and whofe death 
will but introduce him to more confummate 
glory. 

How widely different is the charaéter of him 
who has trufted for happineds to the objects of 
fenfe. His life is one continued {cene of petu- 
lence and difcontent. Though he fhould glit- 
ter in the filks of India, or breathe the per- 
furnes of Arabia; though his coffers fhould 
drain the mines of:Peru, and he fhould ban- 
quet on the dainties ef every clime, vet his 
mind {tung by remorfe would be fickened and 
dittracted by every object about him. But he 
who yeiterday was furrounded by all the fplen- 
dor of fortune, and iported in the funfhine of 
plenty, to day is overfhadowed by the clouds 
of difatter. His anticipated blifs, like the fabric 
built upon the fand, is {wept before the tempett 
of misfortune. Dileafe feizes his frame, and 
he languifhes on the bed of ficknefs. He takes 
a furvey of his pait life ; he finds he has wad- 
ed through vexation and difquietude, through 
enormities and guilt. Sometimes, indeed, he 
thought he had a kind of happinefs in the grat- 
ification of appetite, when pleafure f{parkled in 
the cup, and ingenuity was exhaufted on inven- 
tions to pleate the fenfes. But now the bub- 
ble breaks ; the foul deluding phantom van- 
ifhes. Elis mind is all darknefs and horror. 
While his body is wrecked with the moft ex- 
cruciating pain, not one ray of heavenly ligh 

illumes his guilty, agonizing foul. 
brought at length to the borders of eternity. 
A troubled ocean it feems whofe billows every 
moment threaten to averwhelm him. Stand- 
ing on its fhore a languid fpettre, he raifes his 
fhivering hand and cries with a fhriek, “ Lord 


~ 


fave me, for I perifh ;” he plunges and is loft, 
irrecoverably loft. 














He is. 
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Turn from this fad cataftrophe, and let me 


aged chriftian. It made fuch a deep impref- 
fion upon my young and tender mind I {fhall 
never forget it. 
whofe little eftate was the earnings of induflry, 
and who “ ate his bread by the {weat of his 
face.” 

firmities. In the full profpeét of eternal trui- 
murmur ora groan. When the hour of his 
departure was come, his friend that fat by him 
faid—* My friend, you are jult about to die ;” 
“no, faid he, calmly, lam juft about to live.” 


Methinks I now fee the {mile that frightened | 


on his ghaftly countenance, and hear the feeble 
voice that languithed on his dying breath.— 


God, that his end might be like dis ? 
LEANDER. 


For the Lirerary Taser. 





The origin and progres of Poetry. 
POETRY is the child of fentiment and fan- 


cy—tfaculties of the mind, which are the pe- 
culiar gifts of nature, and capable of being ex- 
ercifed prior to any confiderable improvement 
of the underftanding. This is manifeft from 
the rough traces of Poetry, foumd among the 
moft untutored nations of every age and coun- 
try. 

The Aborigines of America, who are the 
true difciples of nature, celebrate, in fong, the 


And although their numbers are not rounded 
and polifhed according to the rules of fyntax 
and profody, yet in point of poetic energy they 


will bear comparifon with the produétions of | 
thofe, who think it no arrogance to ftyle them- 


felves the ** fons of Science.” 

The numerous tribes of Afiatics, 
{warm on the banks of the Kiam ; or whofe 
wild fuperftition charms them to the waters of 


the Ganges, are not ignorant of this divine art. | 
They fing their favorite amufements—the fea- | 


fons of the year—the charms of the perfons 
whom they adore, and the praifes of the Gods 
they worfhip. But their poetic effufions are 


rude, and with regard to grammatical accura- | monly blind and undifcerning, and adopts the 


cy, very imperfect. Therefore, to fee poetry, | 


drefled out in all its beauties, we mult turn to 
nations, where the mind is fubjected to the 
joint dominion of judgment and fancy ;_ but 


neither duped by the one, nor enflaved by the 
other. 


And not to mention the admirable poems of | 
the Hebrews, which we believe were penned by | 
thofe under divine impreflions, the Greeks may | 


They | 


be confidered the Fathers of Poetry. 
pofleffed a fuperior natural talent for verfify- 


left unaflayed. 

Their great tafte and general fcience enabled 
them to check fancy in her extravagancies, 
without damping her energies ; and their lan- 
guage was peculiarly adapted to poetic compo- 
fitions, It exprefled with equal felicity the 


_ ful and elegant of Anacreon. 


He was a plain mechanic, | raifed to the highelt point of poetic eminence, 
| mut vainly ftrive to rob the Hebrews of the 
\ | | bonor of firft praétifing this art, by making its 
Worn out by age and ripe for the | origin coeval with themfelves. 
grave, he faultered under the weight of his in- | Apollo to be the God of Poetry. 

: | tended by the nine Sifters. 
tion, he bore a lingering ficknefs, without a | the facred hills of Phofis, whofe bafes were 


2 | Mufes.” 
He fainted—he died—and who. would not en- | 


vy his death ? who would not fo walk with his | 





° } 
which 





; ! bold and fublime conceptions of Homer, the 
call your attention to the dying fcene of an | 


tender and pathetic of Euripides, and the play- 


But this ambitious people, not content when 


They declared 
He was at- 
They dwelt on 


wathed by the confecrated waters of Hypo- 
crane. Happy fictions! ftill the life and en- 
ergy of poetic compofitions. 

But on the decline of Grecian refinement, the 
Mantuan Bard became the peculiar favorite of 
the “ Nine Sifters,’”’ and Italy the “ feat of the 
Here the fair Sifters remained till 
the illuftrious Bards of England illured them 
to the Ifland of Great-Britain. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


AFFECTATION. 

NOTHING conduces more to render a per-- 
fon agreeable, than eafy and graceful manners. 
That our manners may be graceful, they muft 
be natural; for actions that are forced, are 
(tiff! and awkward, and therefore difguftful. 
The ule of Education ts, not to transform, 
but to polifh nature and eradicate accidental 
ill habits. ‘The fame geftures in behaviour, 
and the fame tone of voice in fpeaking, that 


| might be agreeable enough in one perfon, 
undaunted exploits of their heroic warriors.— | 


would offend in another, becaufe being differ- 


_ently formed, they mutt, while they follow na- 


ture, fpeak and act differently. Affectation is 
an attempt to be, or appear to be fomething 
diverfe frem ourfelves, and to aflume graces 
in our behaviour and converfation, of whicl:. 
we are not capable. It is the fame thing in 
manners, as hypocriiy in religion. Itis a folly 
chiefly incident to youth; it generally wears 
off by age and acquaintance with mankind. 
It is always difguftful, not only as it is unnat- 
ural, but efpecially as it indicates a trifling van- 
ity of mind. It ufually takes its rife from a 
fondnefs to imitate fome perion, that is admir- 
ed for fuperiour accomplifhments. It 1s com- 


infirmities and peculiarities of the perion ad- 
mired as readily as his beauties and graces. 
Curiatus isa gentleman of rank and fortune. 
His form is comely, his afpect engaging, and 
his natural good fenfe and lively genius are 
much improved by a polite education, and ex- 
tenfive knowledge of the world. He can be 
agreeable in all companies without defcending 
to the vices and follies of any. - 
In converfation he is always entertaining 


and inftruétive, never afluming or loquacious. 
ing, and no means to improve that talent were | 


He can be humourous without departing from 
innocence, and witty without ridiculing reli- 
gion, or afperfing charaé¢ters. He never mor- 
tifies any in his company by feeming indifferent 
to what he fays, nor offends him by direct cons 
tradition ; he rather infinuates than impofes 
his fentiments. His language is pure and ac 
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curate, but not laboured, his temper is calm, 
but not unfeeling, his behaviour is reipectul, 
but not fawning. Svolidus is a youth of tamily 
and tortune, but his genius, tafte and education 
rife not above mediocrity. He is little ac- 
quainted with books, lefs with men ;_ his form 
is clumfy, and his manners {tiff ; yet he is in- 
tolerably vain; and ambitious of nothing fo 
much as to be thought a polite gentleman.— 
Curiatus is the admiration of all his acquaint- 
ances, and for this reafon Stolidus admires him 


ton, and employs all his attention to {peak and | 


act like him. When he walks, he //rains every 
mufcle to imitate Curiatus’s natural and eafy gait. 
He cocks his hat in the fame manner, and ele- 
vates it the fame number of degrees. He 
could fmile or laugh decently enough, if he 
would be content to do it naturally, but affec- 
tation has changed his laugh into neighing, 
and his fmiles into grinning. He flabbers his 
clothes a dozen times in an evening by his fruit- 
lefs efforts to {pit like Curiatus, and exhauits 
the glands of his mouth by continual excretions, 
becaufe Curiatus has a habit of {pitting fre- 
quently. When he talks, he ufually makes bad 
grammar and often worle fenfe, and he has for 
fume time difufed his natural voice, and ad- 
opted an ugly tone, and an odd pronunciation 
fcarcely intelligible, from a mere affectation of 
feeming to {peak as accurately and politely as 
Curiatus. ‘There is no fubje& but what he will 
venture to difcoutie upon, and he is much too 
apt to engrofs the converfation when he is in 
company, becaufe, he imagines, none can fpeak 
fo fentibly orfo handfomely as himfelf. When 
he throws out his dull humour, none laughs 
but himfelf ; yet he is not in the leaft mortifi- 
ed, for he fancies, they reftrain their rifibles, 
that they may not interrupt the pleafure of 
hearing him talk. Stofidus might pafs fora 
tolerable companion, if he would fpeak and a&t 
tike himfelf, and modeftly confine his conver- 
fution to the few things that he underftands ; 
but his vain affectation makes him ridiculous. 
Jie knows that he is fometimes fpoken of with 
contempt, but this only elates him, for he im- 
eimes it proceeds from envy of his fuperiour 
reputation and accomplifhments. It would be 
happy, if fome friends, in whom he confides, 
would point out to him his folly, and direé 
him to a more natural behaviour. A feafona- 
int often has a goodeffea. Lujfebius, who 
was a celebrated preacher, ufed often, in the 
vehemence of his utterance, to fall into a hefi- 
tation of fpeech.  Loguentius, who was alfo a 
eputable preacher, and an admirer of Eu/ebius, 
iid, by a fervile imitation of him, adopted his 
itammering. 
ona particular occafion, ufed the freedom to 
fay tohim, “ Sir Lu/ebius is an excellent man, 
and in many refpects, worthy of your imita- 
tion, but his fammering is an infirmity ; and 
though it is inoffenfive in him, becaufe it is nat- 
ural, and overlooked amidtt his fhining talents, 
yet it is utterly unpardonable in you, in whom 
itis forced and afiected. In future imitate the 
excellencies, not the infirmities of Eufebius.” 
Loguentius never ftammered again. When he 
percieved that his affeétation was obferved by 
ethers, he was Afhamed of it himfelf. 


(Mifcel. Pub.) 
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JITERARY LABLET. 


PESUVIUS ann ETNA. 


The Earthquake (fays a Paris paper) con- 
tinues almolt daily at Spoletto, which is near- 
ly deferted by its inhabitants. The lava of 
Vetuvius conttantly overflows and alarms the 
neighboring country. Moft of the towns and 
villages in its vicinity are abandoned, the peo- 
ple having carried with them their moft valu- 
able effects, coneluding, from feveral circum- 
{ftances, that fome new and terrible explofion is 
not diftant. 

Letters from Sicily ftate, that on the roth 
Auguft, Mount /Etna ceafed, for 24 hours, ev- 
en to emit {moke, but this calm was fucceeded 
on the 12th, early in the morning, with a terri- 
ble explotion, and a noife as if millions of can- 
nons had been fired at once. When the laft 
letters of the 18th left that ifland, a fhower of 
fire continued {till for three leagues round /Et- 
na, from the burning materials throwed up by 
this mountain. No earthquakes had been ex- 
perienced, but a fubterraneous found, like 
thunder, was heard all over Sicily, particular- 
ly at and near Meffina. 
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CURIOUS BEDSTEAD. 


The Emperor Napoleon, and the Emprefs 





A friend, who heard Lagquentius | 


Jofephine, ({fays an Englith paper) during their 
journey in the conquered departments, make 
| ule of no other bedftead but one of iron, car- 
ried with them, of the invention of Mr. Sanecy, 
in the Rue St. Antoine. In two minutes this 
beditead may be’ fet up and taken down, and 
iis whole weight is only feven pounds. The 
mechanifm is ingenious, that it may eafily be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and requires no 
more fpace than an ufual travelling trunk to 
contain them. Five minutes are afterwards 
fufficient to put the pieces together again. 
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The following articles are copied from the Monthly 
Anthology. 


THE whole ifland of Great-Britain was an- 
ciently called Albion. In the time of Julius 
Cefar, it was called Britannia, from Jirth, which 
in the old Britifh tongue fignified painted ; for 
the fame reafon that the extra-provincial Brit- 


! ains were afterwards called Pi¢ts, from their re- 


taining the ancient cuftom of painting their 
fkins. But about 800 years after the incar- 
nation of Chrift, by a fpecial edict of king Eg- 
bert, who was defcended from the Angles, a 
people of Lower-Saxony, in whofe poffeffion 
the greateft part of the country then was, the 
| fouth part was called Angle, or Englelond, or 
as we now pronounce it, England. 
Chamberlayne’s prefent flate of 
Great-Britain, p. 1. 








Conftantine had a very fuperb church ere¢t- 
ed at Jerufalem, over the fepulchre of Chritt, 
which he dedicated to the twelve apoftles, and 
intended for hisown maufoleum. This is the 
firft inftance of church interment. 





When the moon is in its wane, they fay, in 
 Otaheite, the fpirits are devouring the Deity ; 
| and when it increafes, he is recruiting himfelf. 
Cook’s laft voyage, vol. 1. p. 166. 











FARRAGO. 





To Corre{pondents? 


A. N.’s Paper has come under our infpec 
tion, and fhall receive the attention it deferves 
Zepuevina fhall not long be negletted. 

A’s fomething, called ¢ A Poetic Epiftle,’ is 
mere jingle of words. ‘The writer appears td 
have imitated the Croelian* ftyle, but has falle 
infinitely below it, both in noblenefs of fenti 
ment and elegance of expreffion. 

(* We afk pardon for ufing an adjeGlive, know 
to only a few of our readers.) 
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MARRIED, 
In Dover, (Eng.) Charles Pritchard, Efq. 
aged 87, to Mifs Charlotte Purfuivance, aged 
19, a young lady celebrated for her beauty and 
accomplifhments, and worth an annual income 
of 7oool. fterl—Having a great number of 
fuitors, (from the beardlefs youth to hoary age) 
fhe determined to give them an equal chance, 
and accordingly pitched upon a game at ‘ blinds 
man’s buff,’ to decide who thould be her hufband 
—when the gentlemen were ready, and big with 
expectation, fhe entered the room, and had the # 
good fortune to grope upor the above young gallant, | 
At Charleftown, (x. u.) Mr. Nathan Knappy 
of this town, to Mifs Loifa Grinell, of C. 
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DIED, | 

In Italy, Princefs Maria Therefa, of Savoy, 
wife of the Count d’Artois. 

At Fitchburgh, (Mafs.) JostpH A. Mare 
sHALL, A. B. aged 23. 

It is not in our power to give the entire chara@er of | 
the deceafed. Our acquaintance with him commenced 
on his becoming a member of Dartmouth Univerfity, in 
1800, in the capacity of a scholar he could not long 
remain unnoticed. His ftrong a'tachment to the {cienc- 
es was fufficiertly manifefted by the valuable acquifi- 
tions he made, both in clafhical knowledge and in gen- 
eral literature, Nature had given him five talents, and a 
ftrong defire to cultivate them all. And it is but juft, 
to fay, that in his clafs he had no fuperior, and perbaps 
no egual. His amiable deportment, and inceffant at- 
tention to fludy, procured him the favor of his fellow~ 
fludents, and alfo of the Authority of College, who 
honored him with one of the principal performances 
in the public exercifesof Commencement. He wae 
graduated in 1803, and immediately entered the fludy 
of the Law. After purfuing with ufual ardor his pro 
feffional ftudies for nearly a year, he was attacked by a 
diforder, which obliged him to abandon all hopes of 
future fame and ulefulnefs, and fubmit him‘elf to the 
controul of a lingering, painful ficknefs. From that 
time he has been gradually declining ; and on Friday 
the 8th inftant, with the calmnefs and refignation of 2 
chriftian, he bade his friends and the world a final 
adieu !—And who of his intimate acquaintance can re- 
refain from dropping a tear to mingle with thofe of 
his mourning relatives ? 











THE CURE OF SAUT. 
fConcluded from p. 44. } 















ny BEHOLD, obedient to their great command, 
@ The lifted dagger quits his trembling hand : 
Smooth’d is his brow, where fullen care 


‘No more his eyes with fury glow ; 
; But heav’nly grief fucceeds to hell -born woe.— 
}. See the figns of grace appear : 
See the foft relenting tear, 
Trickling at {weet mercy’s call ! 
} Catch it, Angels, ere it fall! 
‘y And let the heart-fent offering rife, 
leav’ns beft-accepted facrifice !— 
» Yet, yet again ?>—~Ah fee the pang returns ! 
), Again with inward fire his heaving bofom 
gs burns ! 
- Now, /bepherds, wake a mightier ftrain ; 
Search the deep, heart rending pain ; 
Till the large floods of forrow roll, 
- And quench the tortures of his foul. 
| Almighty Lorp, accept his pang {fincere! 
? Letheav’naly hope difpel each dark temptation ! 
_ And, while he pours the penitential tear, 


oi A ,e vifit him with thy falvation !|—- 
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| » Stoop from heav’n, ye raptur’d throng : 
_ Sink, ye {welling tides of fong ! 
For lo, diffolv’d by mutic’s melting pow’r, 
Cele(tial forrow rolls her plenteous fhow’r. 
O’er his wan cheek the colours rife ; 
Aad beams of comfort brighten in his eyes. 
Happy King, thy woes are o’er ! 
Thy God fhall wound thy heart no more : 
The pitying father of mankind 
_. Meets the pure-returning mind. 

_ No more {hall black defpair afflict his foul : 
_ Each gentler found, ye fhepherds, now com- 

bine : 

| Sweetly let the numbers roll : 
-' Sooth him into hope divine. 


Now lowly let the ruftic meafure glide, 
To quell the dark remains of felf-confuming 
pride ;. 

Till nature’s home-fprung bleffings he confefs, 
And own that calm content is happinefs.— 
Ye woods and lakes, ye cliffs and mountaéns ! 
Haunted grots, and living fountains ! 

Liften to your fhepherd’s lay, 

Whofe artlefs earols clofe the day. 

Bounding kids around him throng ; 

The fteep rock echoes back his fong : 

While all unfeen to mortal eye, 

Sliding down the evening fky, 
_ Holy Peace, though born above, 
» Daughter ot Jnaocence and Love, 
Quits her throne and manfion bright, 

Her crown of ftars, and robe of light, 

Serene, in gentle {miles array’d, 
‘To dwell beneath his palm. tree fhade. 

Hail, meek Angel ! awful gueft ! 

Sull pour thy radiance o’er my breaft ! 

Pride and Hate in courts may thine : 

The Shepherd’s calm and blamelefs tent is thine! 


‘And farrow’d horror couch’d with fell defpair : | 


Lirkrary TaBLeEr. 


Softly, foftly breath your numbers, 
And wrap his weary’d foul in flumbers ! 
Gentle fleep, becaim his breait, 

And clofe his eyes in healing rett! 
Defcend, celeitial vifions, ye who wait, 
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gate ! 

Ye who nightly vigils keep, 

And rule the filent realms of fleep. 

Exalt the juft to joys refin’d, 

And plunge in woe the guilty mind ; 
Deicend !|—QOh, waft him to the fkies, 
And open all heav’n’s glories to his eyes ! 
Beyond yon ftarry roof, by feraphs trod, 
Where light’s unclouded fountains blaze ; 
Where choirs immortal hymn their God, 
Intrane’d in ecltafy of ceafelefs praiie. 
Angels, heal his anguith ! 

-Your harps and voices join ! 

His grief to blifs fhall languith, 

When footh’d by founds divine. 








Behold, with dawning joy each feature glows ! 

See, the blifsful tear o’erflows !— 

The fiend is fed ! Let mufic’s rapture rife : 

Now, harmony, thv ev’ry nerve eimploy : 

Shake the dome. and pierce the fkies : 

Wake him, wake him into joy.— 

What pow’r can every paflion’s throe contro! ? 

What pow’r can boatlt the charm divine, 

To ftill the tempelt of the foul ? 

Celeftial Harmony, that mighty charm is thine ! 

She, heav’nly-born, came down to vilit earth, 

When from God’s eternal throne 

The beam ot all-creative Wifdom fhone, 

And f{pake fair Order into birth. 

At Wifdom’s call fhe robed yon glittering fkies, 

Attun’d the fpheres, and taught conienting 
orbs to rite. 

Angels wrapt in wonder ftood, 

And faw that all was fait, and all was good. 

"T'was then, ye fons of God, in bright array 

Ye fhouted o’er creation’s day : 

Then kindling into joy, 

The morning ftars together fung ; 

And thro’ the vaft etherial fky 

Seraphic hymns and loud hofannahs rung. 
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CUPID AWAKENED. 


PARAPHRASED FROM THE FRENCH. 


AS thro’ a cool fequefter’d wild, 
The other day, I carlefs flray’d, 

I faw, by chance, a blooming child 
Afleep beneath a woodbine fhade. 


*T was Cupid’s felf—for well I knew 
The Urchin, by his pleafing air, 

His vermeil lips, and blufhing hue, 
And golden ringlets of his hair. 


With cautious fteps I ’proach’d him near, 
And marked well his lovely charms ; 
Examin’d too, without a fear, 
His unftrung bow and barbed arms. 


“ Ah me !” I to myfelf then cried, 
‘Can grace like this fuch care create ? 
Is this the Boy I have defy’d, 
Who {ways with unrelenting hate ? 
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Sure, under thefe foft dimpled {miles 
Deception foul can never dwell ? 


| Nor can this face by artful wiles 


God’s miniltring pow’rs, at Heav’n’s eternal 


The bofom’s throbbing pulfes fwell 2” 


Thus mufing, in deep eager thought, 
A figh efcap’d my anxious break ; 

The God awoke—I pardon fought, 
But {tern revenge his foul pofleft. 


| Forth, then, his odour,d wings he fpread, 


And from hits quiver drew a dart ; 
Twang went the bow—the weapon fled 
All forceful thro’ my trembling heart 


* Go now,” he faid, “ to Rofa LO, 
And pity at her feet implore ; 
There figh thy {mart and fecret woe, 

And all thy troubles number o’er. 


For captive thou to her fhall be 
Bound fat with this bandeau of mine ; 
And fince thou’ft dar’d to ’waken me, 
Keen love fhall fill that breaft of thine.” 
(Lurcopeas Mag. 


MARY. 

THE wind blew chill, the beating rain 

In torrents pour’d on Mary’s form, 
As wrapt in grief the fought the plain, 

And brav’d the fury of the ftorm: 
Loud thunder roll’d along the fky, 

The vivid lightning round her gleam’d ; 
Her botom heav’d with many a figh, 

An‘ tears adown her pale cheeks ftream’d. 


Oh, Henry ! cruel perjur’d youth, 
How could you this fond heart deceive ? 
Oft’ have you vow’d with feeming truth, 
You never would your Mary leave : 
Ah me ! this little trembling heart 
Fondly believ’d the oaths you’ve fworn, 
And where it lov’d, could fee no art— 
But Mary now is left forlorn. 


Yet hear me, ev’ry heav’nly pow’r, 
Invoke your bleffings on his head ; 
May no ill-fated, lucklefs hour | 

To Henry whifper— Mary’s dead !”’ 
She fpoke—-But now—a ftiffen’d corfe, 
By light’ning ftruck, poor Mary lay ! 
And Henry lives to deep remorte, , 
And dire defpair, a lating prey. 





ANECDOTE. 


A FEW years ago, when the river Dela 
ware was frozen, a number of booths were 
erected on the ice, near one of which an Trifh- 
man obferved a perfon to fall in, ran immedi- 
ately to the proprietor of the booth and in- 
formed him he had juft feen a man enter his 
cellar, and advifed him to take care of his 
liquor. 
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